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the famous Statute of Edward III.1 Previously no clear line
had been drawn between treason and other encroachments
upon the royal authority. This had led to unjustifiable exten-
sion of the idea culminating in the decision in Sir George Ger-
berge's Case2 that mere 'false', i.e. wrongful, imprisonment of
one subject by another was treason. This led to the Statute
limiting treason to compassing or imagining the King's death
or the wife of the king, or his eldest son or his wife, violating
the King's wife or companion or the wife of his eldest son or
his eldest daughter unmarried, affording succour or comfort to
his enemies, or levying war against him within his dominions,
killing the King's Chancellor or his Justices3 in their places
doing their office, or counterfeiting the Great Seal, and pro-
viding that other treasons were to be determined in Parliament.

With the exception of the last clause, which it seems was
repealed under Henry IV,4 and the offences against the Great
Seal which are now mere forgery, these are treasons now.

During the Middle Ages there were few alterations. In I38os
to kill ambassadors was made treason, and the existing treasons
were further defined under Richard II and deposing the King
or departing from allegiance was added. This, however, was
repealed in the next reign.6 Finally, by the famous and anoma-
lous Statute of Henry VII, it was declared not to be treason to
adhere to a de facto king.7

From the beginning of Henry VIII's breach with Rome
until the nineteenth century this changed. In the first place we
have the Statutes during the Tudor period and after the Revo-
lution of 1688 passed to secure the different 'settlements' of the
Crown. Closely connected with these are the offences, includ-

1 Treason Act, 25 Edw. Ill, st. 5, c. a.      2 Sir George Gerbergfs Case, Hoi. i P. C. flo.

3  This did not include the Barons of the Exchequer unless Serjeants.

4  i Hen. IV, c. 10. There is some doubt as to the strict effect of this Statute, but
it is clear that after it trials of treason, except byway of impeachment and then only
for the'known forms of treason, ceased. Of attainders we need not speak. They were
merely legislative acts by which a party in power murdered their opponents when
they could find no legal grounds against them by declaring they ought to be
executed. (Stratford's Attainder is a typical example.)

5  3 Ric. II, 4 Hale, 263 Co. 8.

6  21 Ric. II, c. 3; i Hen. IV, c. 10.                                * i Hen. VII, c. i.